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THIRTY  YEAHS  lU  THB  GOTTOIT  BELT. 


A  radio  talk  "by  James  Evans,  Extension  Service,  delivered  in  tlie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  Rational  Earm  and  Home  Hour,  Thursday, 

January  18,  1934,  broadcast  by  a  network  of  48  associate  RBC  radio  stations. 


— ooOoo— 

Thirty  years  is  a  long  time  in  a  man's  life.  It's  a  long  time  to  work 
with  the  same  people.  But  that's  what  I  have  been  doing,  and  I've  enjoyed  it, 
too.,  , 


Eor  thirty  years  I  have  been  associated  with  agricultural  extension  work 
in  the  southern  states.  The  appr opr iat i o n  under  which  "The  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Demonstration  Work"  was  started  was  made  by  Congress  in  .November,  1903,  Dr, 
Seaman  A,  Knapp,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  "Father  of  Agricultural  Extension," 
was  placed  in  charge  of' the  work.  And  I  was  one  of  his  first  assistants. 


I  was  assigned  to  a  territory  in  Texas,  one  of  the  two  southern  States 
T/here  extension  work  v/as  first  started,  and  I've  been  associated  with  Cotton-. 

Belt  farming  from  that  day  to  this,  haring  that  30  yearns,  I  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  South.  I  have  seen  the  South  fight  its  way  up  from  the  bottom 
through  storms,  droughts;  boll  weevils,  panics,  wars,  and  depressions.  And  I 
sav/  it  do  last  year  v/hat  everybody  said  would  newer  by  done  —  plow  up  10  million 
acres  of  growing  cotton  to  reduce  the  supuly,  and  increase  the  price. 

Cotton  is;  naturally,  the”ehieY  cash  crop  in  the  southern  States.  The 
American  Cottoh  Belt  has  more  natural  advantages  for  producing  cottoi:.  ’ohan  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  South  horvested  in  1903,  the  year  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  work  was  started  as  a.  means  of  fighting  the  boll  weevil,  27  million  o.cres  of 
cotton.  I  saw  that  acreage  rise  to  35  million  acres  in  1914,  drop  to.  28  million 
in  1921,  and  mount  to  the  all-time  record  of  44  million  acres  in  1926. 

During  the  same  30  years  I  saw  the  si ze  of  our  cotton  crop  rise  from  9  . 
million  bales  in  1903  to  16  million  bales  in  1914,  drop  to  less  than  8  million 
bales  in  1921,  and  rise  to  the  all-tim.e  record  of  18  million  bales  in  1926,  The 
price  of  cotton,  in  that  same  period,  rose  from  6  cents  a  pound  in  1904  to  the 
peak  price  of  44  cents  in  1919  and  then  dropped  back  to  a  nickel  a,  pound  in  1932. 

During  this  30  years  I  have  seen  the  carryover  of  limerican  cotton  rise 
from  practically  nothing  to  the  all-time  record  of  ^  million  bales  last  year. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  main  point  in  this  discussion - Wliy  is  our  carryover, 

or  supply  of  cotton  so  big  now  -  Why  is  it  so  much  bigger  than  it  used  to  be? 

The  ansv/er ,  both  statistically,  and  from  ray  own  observa-tion  is  that  we 
have  continued  to  increase  production  during  a  period  of  falling  consumption. 

We  have  increased  our  production  of  cotton  faster  than  the  workd  could  use  it 
at  a  reasonable  price.  And  that  has  placed  us  where  we  are ,  vrith  the  biggest. 
supply  of  cotton  in  history,  and  prices,  just  prior  to  the  cotton  adjustment 
program,  around  the  lowest  in  histroy.  •  . 

During  the  30  years  I  have  worked  in  the  Cotton  Belt  I  ha,ve  observed,.^ one 
thing  —  one  law  that  has  worked  as  regularly  as  the  rising  and  setting  of. the 
sun.  That  thing  is  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  its  ef^ESlt  on  the  price 
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of  cott  ;n.  ’'fnen  we  have  a  big  crop,  we  invariably,  have  a  medirun  or  low  price. 
When  we  have  a  littl'e  crop,  or  a  shortage  of  cotton,  we  usiially  have  a  good 
price,: 'and  sometimes  a  high  price. 

.  »*.*  0  .V  .  ' 

3u.t  regardless  of  the  price  or  the  size  of  the  crop,  I  have  observed 
that  the  v/orld  usually  talces  over  a  period  of  years  about  the  sane  amount  of 
cotton,:  It  may  take  a  .little  'more  when  the  supply  is  big  and  the  price  low, 
but  year  in  and  year  out,  the  workd  consumption  of  cotton  remains  on  about  the 
same  level,  with  a  slight  increase  of  course  in  normal  times  for  the  increase 
in  population, 

IThen  we  produce  about  the  amount  of  cotton  the  world  can  use  at  a  fair 
price,  the  grov.ur  usually  gets  a  good  urice  for  *is  cotton,  ^t  when  we  expand 
our  production,  and  ovorsupply  the  workd  with  ^knorican  cotton  the  price  drops, 
and  the  producer  suffers. 

So,  why  not  then  plan  to  produce  each  year  as  nearly  we  wo  can  the 
amount  of  cotton  that  we  know  v/e  can  soil  at  a  fair  price.  We  knDw  no'.v 
approximately  what  the  amount  is,  and  we  unow  how  to  produce  it  economically, 
so  it  seems  foolish  that  we  should  go  on  overnroducing  and  wrecking  the  market 
v/hen  we  ■  have  an  alternative 

The  alternative ■ is  the  cotton  adjustment  program.  The  aim  of  the  program 
is  to  reduce  cotton  acreage  until  the  world  has  had  time  to  use  up  some  of  our 
burdensome  surplus  and  restore  the  normal  balance  betv/ecn  supply  and  dema,nd. 
Thereafter  the  plan  production  to  meet  :•  nown  demand.  The  program  docs  not  aim 
to  create  a  sh-rtage  and  encourage  foreign  countries  to  cone  in.  It  aims  to 
control  production  v/ithout  creating  a  shortage  of  America.n  cotton. 

The  cotton  adjustment  contract  that  is  being  offered  cotton  farmers 
this  month  prouoses  to  do  the  very  thing  that  cotton  farmers  have  wanted  for 
25  years.  25  years  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  agricultural 

leaders  of.  the  South  have  been  advocating  a  1  ive-a-t-home  program  of  farming. 

And  in  my  30  years  of  extension  work  I  ha.vo  observed  tha.t  farmers  who  followed 
this  mole  were  alv/ays  fairly  prosperous,  whether  times  were  good  or  bacL. 

We  have  had  many  acreage  reduction  campaigns  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  but  last 
year  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  South,  and  of  the  country  that 
farmers  wu’c  paid  for  reducing  their  cotton  acreage.  It  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  had  a  program  that  was  self  supporting. 

This  is  the  supreme  opportunity  ^'or  the  South  to  put  itself  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  of  profitable  agriculture.  Under  the  plan  of  the  cotton  adjustment 
program  the  cotton  farmer  has  an  opportunity  to  reduce  his  cotton  acreage  and 
get  paid  for  doing  it.  He  has  the  opportunity  to  grow  food  and  feed  crops  for 
home  use  on  the  rented  acres.  An  opportunity  to  build  better  past'ores;  to 
prevent  his  soil  from  washing  away;  and  to  build  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  hy 
growing  soil-improving  crops  on  the  rented  acres. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  cotton  adjustment  program  offers  the 
farm  women  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the  greatest  opportunity  they  have  ever  had  to 
grow  more  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  home  use,  and  to  have  more  ^ti.ne  for 
enjoying  some  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 


